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INTRODUCTION 



Reading instruction was the theme for the 1966 - 1967 one- 
day foreign language workshops that were sponsored by the 
Division of Instruction, State Department of Education* 
The workshops were held in nine different regional cen- 
ters* Foreign language specialists from the state and na- 
tional level served as instructors at each workshop. 
Plans for the individual workshops were detailed at a 
cadre school held by the State Department of Education for 
the regional leaders* Eight different phases of the de- 
velopment of reading skills were identified, one for each 
center. 

The speeches of the guest specialists and the workshop 
discussion reports were edited by Dr. Emma Birkn?aier, Pro- 
fessor of Foreign Language Research and Education, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and Mr* William Jack, German Instruc- 
tor, Waukegan, Illinois, for this publication. 




WORKSHOP SITES, LEADERS, AND GUEST INSTRUCTORS 

PRE-READING INSTRUCTION 

CENTER: New Ulm 

LEADER: Otto Werner 

GUEST INSTRUCTOR: Dais Langs 

DEVELOPING READING SKILLS - INTRODUCTORY AND INTERMEDIATE COURSES 

CENTER: St* Cloud 

LEADER: James O’Neill 

GUEST INSTRUCTOR: Dale Whiteside 

DEVELOPING READING SKILLS - INTRODUCTORY AND INTERMEDIATE COURSES 

CENTER: Moorhead 

LEADER: David Green 

GUEST INSTRUCTOR: Florence Steiner 

DEVELOPING READING SKILLS - ADVANCED COURSES 

CENTER: Minneapolis-St. Paul 

LEADER: Jermaine Arendt 

GUEST INSTRUCTOR; Marjorie Pei 

MATERIALS AND METHODS FOR USE IN LEVELS IV AND V 

CENTER: Orono-Long Lake 

LEADER: Robert Neumann 

GUEST INSTRUCTOR: Walter F. W. Lohnes 

USING GRADED READERS IN DEVELOPING READING SKILLS AT LEVEL I 

CENTER: Roseville 

LEADER: Tad Chmielarz 



GUEST INSTRUCTOR: Lester McKim 



RBAEDIATION AND ACCELERATION 



7. 

CENTER: Grand Rapids 

LEADER: Mitchell Smilanich 

GUEST INSTRUCTOR: Emma Birkmaier 

8. INDEPENDENT READING 

CENTER: Moose Lake 

LEADER: Lou Slocumb 

GUEST INSTRUCTOR: Hedi Oplesch 

9. EVALUATION AND TESTING 

CENTER: Winona 

LEADER: Bernard Baratto 

GUEST INSTRUCTOR: Frank Grittner 
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“The Pre-Reading Period for Molescentss An Examination" 



An Abstract from the Speech Delivered by 
Dale L* Lange 

One of the most important aspects of present-day 
foreign language teaching is the pre-reading period*. So many 
theorists have advocated this technique that we take its use 
somewhat for granted* However, the pre-reading period requires 
examination* Through a review of the approaches to foreign langu- 
age teaching and a study of research relating to the pre-reading 
period, we can make some statements about its use in the high 
school classroom^ 

First, let us consider some fundamental assumptions 
regarding language* As defined by Sturtevant (19^7, p* 2),. langu- 
age "is a system of * * * vocal symbols by which members of a 
social group cooperate and interact*" Writing is not considered 
language in the same way as speech* Hall states (1950, p* 31) s 
"Writing is essentially a way of representing S:peech, almost 
always an imperfect, an inaccurate way * * *" Hill points out 
that writing is a rather recent development in man*s history 
( 1958 j P« 2): "Speech reaches back to the origins of human 
society; writing has a history of only about seven thousand 
years * * * Individual members of literate communities, further- 
more, learn their language some years before they learn to read 
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or write it, and adults, even adults who are professional 
writers, carry on a good deal more speech activity in daily liv- 
ing than activity Involving writing.” 

To summarize, we can say that language in its “origi- 
nal” form is vocal, that writing is a way of representing speech 
and that as an indication of these facts we can observe that a 
speaker learns to speak his native language before he learns to 
write it* 

There are two basic classroom approaches to beginning 
foreign language learning within the audio-lingual approach: 
pre-reading instruction and a four skills approach* The first 
one parallels the native language learning situation by allowing 
the student a period of time in which to learn listening and 
speaking before the introduction of reading and writing* This 
period is referred to as the pre-reading period* The second ap- 
proach calls for the presentation of the four skills in the 
order of listening, speaking, reading, writing, but it does not 
include an extended period of pre-reading instruction* 

Theorists have not agreed on a set length of time for 
the pre-reading period* In a booklet entitled Modern Foreign 
Languages in High School: Pre-Reading Instruction * 0* Connor 
(1950, pp*8-9) states that the exclusively oral period may vary 
“from several weeks to an entire semester * *. * There is no imi- 
versal right time *-*.*“ Brooks (196^, p*51) and others (Con- 
necticut State Department of Education, 1958, p* 10, and NEA, 
i960, p* 20 ) suggest that the length of the period depends on 
the students, the teacher and the language* 
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There seem to be four basic reasons for including the 
pre-reading period in the audio-lingual approach. Lange (1966j 
p. 10) states that the period (1) "imitates native language 
learning by introducing the four language skills in the same 
order; (2) helps avoid confusion ... due to the native langu- 
age sound system interference upon the foreign language written 
symbols; (3) helps develop skill in reading; and (^) reduces the 
confusion caused by teaching several language skills at one time." 
Obviously, the pre-reading period is also useful because a sen- 
tence can be practiced orally more often than written and also 
because oral practice allows immediate correction of errors. 

However, some theorists have argued that secor.d langu- 
age learning in school is not the same as native language learn- 
ing, and that insecurity and frustration are found among school 
learners because students are not allowed to attach foreign 
language sounds to any visual symbols during an extended period. 
Rivers (196^5 p. 109) suggests that "... the beginning student 
left to draw these (syntactical, morphological, phonological 
cues) out of the air, in a completely aural situation is put in 
a difficult position. He is trying to acquire the discriminations 
necessary to distinguish v/ord groups from the whole pattern of 
speech, and he is asked at the same time to make much finer dis- 
tinctions within these groups, which it is possible he does not 
hear at all clearly.” 

To relieve the tension in such a situation, some theo- 
rists advocate a four skills approach to beginning language 
learning, in which the j.our skills a.re introduced in the order of 
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listening, speaking, reading and vnriting, but with no extended 
period in \diich listening and speaking are taup c exclusively* 
Bazan (1964, 34?) suggests that this approa n may actually 

facilitate learning because the use of visual symbols can sim- 
plify and familiarize presentation. 

Certainly there are important differences between 
first and second language learning. First, the second language 
learning we are concerned with takes place in school, in an 
artificial and highly-controlled environment. Second, adoles- 
cents and adults come to second language learning with a highly 
developed verbal repertoire and an ability to retd symbols in 
the native language* Third, classroom students have a very limi- 
ted time in which to learn a second language. Fourth, the native 
language learner acquires the language so he can cope with his 
immediate environment, while the foreign language learner is 
induced by both intrinsic aud extrinsic forces. 

Mvocates of the four skills approach, however, do 
not believe th^t the above differences should rule out the 
introduction of language skills in the order of listening, 
speaking, reading and witing. As Rivers suggests (1964, pp. 10: 
-104): " . * . it is obvious that the student shoiild hear fthe 
foreign language 3 correctly before endeavoring to reproduce it. 

It is equally obvious that he cannot learn it accurately from a 
script \d.th which he has always associated his ov/n speech sounds, 
unless an initiate unlocks for him the secrets of the ne\i sound 
associations*" 

Concerning the question of Interference from the 
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graphic symbol, advocates of the four skills approach would argue 
that this potential danger exist? no matter \dien the written 
symbol is introduced* Rivers states (1964, p* 113): ”The greatest 
safeguard against interference or negative transfer from the 
native language is not to keep the student from access to the 
written word, but to put into effect * * » that in the early 
stages the student should not see anything he has not already 
heard or said^” We may qualify this by adding, *or that he is 
not simultaneously hearing, ' ”and thereby associating sound and 
symbol*” 

At this point we can see general support €d.ther for a 
four s kill s approach to language leai^ing, in \diich all language 
skills are introduced practically simultaneously, or for pre- 
reading instruction, in which teachers make use of an extended 
pre-reading period* The next step we need to take in examining 
the pre-reading period is to review some of the research which 
has been conducted with pre-reading instruction in particular or 
that is related to it specifically* 

Two major classroom experiments have compared foreign 
language students with audio-lingual and traditional training* 

In 19 ^*— 1945 at the University of Oklahoma, Delattre compared 
two classes of beginning French students, a traditional grammar- 
reading class and an aural-oral class* The aural-oral class was 
allowed a three month pre-reading period* At the end of two 
semesters, results suggested that the aural— oral group was ap- 
proximately 15 to 2D per cent better in reading and about 50 per 
cent better in speaking. Delattre (194?, p* 324) concluded that 
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with his technique one semester of aural-oral training seems a 



minimum recommendable time to acquire basic linguistic habits 9 
and that aural-oral training at the start of a minimum one year 
program gives superior results in speaking,, reading and writing* 
In 1964 a more sophisticated study conducted by 
Scherer and Wertheimer attempted to give further evidence of the 
superiority of audlo-lingually trained students* This study was 
conducted in German at the IMlversity of Colorado over a two 
year period* i^ain a twelve week pre-reading period was used*. 
Despite some major flaws, \diich may have influenced results for 
the traditionally trained students, the study showed that at the 
^d of the period the audio-lingual g up was superior in ^esdc- 
ing but not significantly different from the traditionary in^* 
structed group in listening comprehension*. The latter group was 
better in both reading and writing as well as in translation*. It 
was concluded that because the audlo-lingually instructed 
students had more direct associations between German symbols and 
their meaning, as well as more practice in "thinking” in German, 
there are some advantages in using the audio-lingual approach* 
Mditional support for the audio-lingual approach has 
been given in two psychological laboratory studies by Pimsleup 
and Bonkowski (1961) and Pimsleur and others (1964)*. The first 
study tried to determine \diether aural learning facilitates 
visual learning, whether the facilitation is greater than that 
achieved by first presenting the materials visually and then 
aurally, and \diich is the more economical teaching method in 
terms of time (1961, p*. 104)* In the experiment, twenty-eight 
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students were divided into two groups ^ a visual— auditory group 
and an auditory-visual group* They were asked to learn a list of 
ten nonsense syllables. Each group learned a list of paired asso- 
ciates through one modality and then relea]?ned them through the 
Oi/her. The authors concluded that the auditory— visual order pro- 
duced greater facilitation in learning than the visual-auditory 
order. They also suggested that less time was involved in teach- 
ing both visually and aurally when the material was presented 
aurally first. These conclusions suggest that pre-reading in- 
struction would be a desirable aspect of foreign language in- 
struction. 

In 1964, however, Pimsleur and others clarified the 
results of the earlier study. They used the same experimental 
conditions, but this time the lists of nonsense syllables were 
of high and low discrepancy. A high discrepancy word is neither 
spelled uniformly by those \Aio hear it nor pronoimced uniformly 
by those who see it; a low discrepancy v;ord is spelled and pro- 
nounced the same by all native Americans, The thirty- two subjects 
learned the lists through either the auditory or visual mode, 
and twenty-four hours later through the opposite mode. Fourteen 
days separated the initial and second learning of the two lists. 

ResTolts indicated that learning was m.uch more difficult 
with high discrepancy words than with low discrepancy v/ords, but 
suggested no difference between the ease of learning visual-audi- 
tory or auditory-visual sequences in general* However, the visual- 
auditory order v;as initially easier for the better students and 
more difficult for the poorer students. These differences disap- 
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peared in days 14 and 15* In their conclusions the authors state 
(1964, p* 102): ” • • • The experimental evidence alone is incon- 
clusive; however, since the auditory- visual order has the addi- 
tional advantage of avoiding interference in learning to pro- 
nounce the foreign words, the combined experimental and class- 
room evidence probably supports the use of this sequence in 
teaching foreign languages*" 

These t\io laboratory experiments lead us to conclude 
that audio-lingual presentation may be the best approach to the 
learning of foreign langnr.ges* Now let us turn to two very recent 
classroom studies which indicate that an exclusively audio-lingu- 
al period, if desirable at all, should not last too long* 

In 1965, two French classes of ninth through eleventh 
grade students at both IMiversity High School and Marshall High 
School in Minneapolis v/ere used to evaluate the pre-reading tech- 
nique* At each school one class was designated the pre-reading 
group, v/hile the other was designated the ordered multiple group* 
For tv/elve weeks the latter group learned each segment of langu- 
age through listening, speaJcing, reading and writing, while the 
former group learned only through listening and speaking* The 
four classes were tested in all four language skills prior to 
instruction, following twelve v;eeks and again at the end of the 
school year* 

Data showed that before instruction began all groups 
V7ere comparable in intelligence and language learning aptitude, 
as well as ability to listen to, speak, read and v/rite French* 
Follo\/ing twelve weeks of instruction, the pre-reading groups 
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were superior in speaking, ay the end of the school year, how- 
ever, the four groups demonstrated no differences in achievement 
in any one of the language skills, and students showed a more 
favorable attitude toward methods used in the IMiversity High 
School ordered multiple group and the Marshall High School pre- 
reading group. Because of the final results in achievement and 
the frustration that apparently existed during the pre-reading 
period, it would seem desirable for these schools to employ an 
ordered multiple or four skills approach to teaching beginning 
French# 

Lindberg (1966) recently conducted a study at Blue 
Earth High School at Blue Earth, Minnesota, v/hich contrasted two 
ninth grade German groups. Each group used the Audio Lingual 
Materials published by Harcourt, Brace and World. Instruction 
procedures were identical for each group, with the exception that 
students in one group were given a nine week pre-reading period, 
while students in the other were permitted to see the written 
word after they had heard it, but prior to speaking or writing 
of the same. In other words, the sequence of instruction was 
listening, reading, speaking and writing# The two presentations 
were abcut equally effective, except that the group which was 
introduced earlier to the written symbol had a more favorable 
attitude toward learning German. Lindberg feels that the estab- 
lishment of a positive attitude toward learning a second language 
is crucial to the student's future learning success. 

insufficient information is available to conclude that 
a long pre-reading period is undesirable or that skills should 
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not be presented in the order of listening, speaking, reading 
and inciting. However, it can be stated vd.th some assurance that 
some kind of audio-lingual experience is necessary when all four 
language skills are taught to adolescents. When we can say even 
that much v/ith regard to foreign language instruction, we are 
taking a large step forward. 

Recommended Strategies 

1. Some kind of audio-lingual instruction is preferable to the 
immediate introduction of the written language. 

2. The effectiveness of a long pre-reading period may be ques- 
tioned, since there is some evidence that adolescent learners 
develop more favorable attitudes toward language learning 
when they are introduced fairly early to the written symbols. 
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’’The Teaching of Reading" 

M Abstract from the Speech Delivered by 
Florence Steiner 



What are the basic skills which a student learning to 
read a foreign language should try to master? He should learn to 
read a book in the foreign language without having to translate 
every word, be able to discuss the book orally in the foreign 
language using words and phrases that would be easily comprehend 
sible to a native, and be able to write a composition in the 
second language making about the same proportion of errors he 
would make in his o^ native language^ It is obvious that these 
skills would depend not only on the student *s ability to read 
but also on his ability to speak, listen to and write the target 
language* 

Reading may be defined as a conversation between the 
writer and the reader via the printed word* The writer has some- 
thing to say to an individual, a group, or the world, and his 
message may be casual, practical, directive, dramatic, inflamma- 
tory, monumental, poetic or epic. Regardless of his message and 
style, the writer communicates his thought through the following 
sequence: (1) a concept or idea is translated into sound, (2) the 
sounds are translated into visual or graphic symbols, (3) the 

grauhic symbols are put into a context, and (4) the context is 
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analyzed and interpreted* 

The above analysis shows us that reading is an aspect 
of language as a vdiole* We cannot divorce the teaching of read- 
ing from the teaching of other language skills* Individuals v;ho 
can read anything written in a foreign language but who cannot 
speak and understand that same language have received only a 
partial exposure to language acquisition* They may be able to 
acquire information in the foreign language, but in the process 
they vail pass over all the nuances, style, imagery and other 
subtleties of the printed word* Courses which teach a “reading 
knowledge only” serve a very restricted end and have no place in 
a good language program# 

The teaching of reading must begin \j±th the teaching 
of speaking and listening only# Before he begins to read or 
write the foreign language, the student must leai'n to accurately 
hear the foreign sounds and junctures, to associate meaning with 
them and to reproduce them orally# Such training will serve to 
prevent him from automatically transferring to the foreign langu- 
age all the slurs, phrasing, rhythm and intonation of his native 
language, which has required years to learn#- The speaking and 
listening period also gives the student a. chance to become fami- 
liar with a number of wor . and structures in the target langu- 
age, v/hich he can draw upon later when he is learning to read# 
Through such an approach to language study, the reading skills 
acquired by the student later will reinforce his oral and audio 
skills and provide him with a sense of accomplishment# 
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Recommended Strategies 



1* In the beginning stress the teaching of listening and speak- 
ing, 

2» During the audio-lingual period make sure the student under- 
stands the meaning and use of familiar words and structures, 
so that he can draw upon them when learning to read,. 

3*- Explain to students the rationale behind audio drill* 

Use several, class sessions to introduce the sound system of 
the language visually* Begin v/ith v/riting if the nature of 
the v/ritten symbol is simple or with reading if the writing 
system is complicated, as in French*. 

5*. Do not divorce reading and writing* Writing is to reading as 
speaking is to listening - an active skill, 

6, Have clearly defined goals for each level of instruction. 
Never assign a copying or reading exercise witnout an express 
purpose or goal in mii?d* 

7* Explain principles to students and make certain the concepts 
are mastered. Repetition of phrases or sentences is not 
enough, 

8, Stress minimal pairs from the very first day, 

9* Point out interference problems from the start* 

10, Make accuracy the keyword, 
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11. Restrict the first week or tv:o of reading to practice with 
familiar words and structures, but employ transposition. 

12* Introduce new vocabulary gradually. New x^ords in reading 
material should not exceed one unfamiliar word for every 
thirty-five familiar words* 

13 * Whenever possible define a new \Jord ±n the target language* 

14* Introduce synonyms and cognates to extend vocabulary, but be 
carefuJ. with the cognates. 

15. Assist the student in giving oral answers to questions over 
the reading material, and help him to summarize also* 

16* Analyze and interpret material in a simple manner* Do not 
try literary interpretation at beginning levels of instruc- 
tion* 

17 . In extending the student *s vocabulary, select vital and high- 
frequency items for inclusion* 

18* During the second and third years of instruction, use 

materials on science, current events, history and literature. 

19 * Use a variety of instructional techniques and procedures* 

20* Wherever possible make use of film strips and tape record- 
ings. They can serve to accompany cultural units in the 
second and third year classes* 

21. Test primarily in the foreign language* 



"Reading in a Foreign Languages Areas of Investigation” 
An Abstract from the Speech Delivered by 

Marjorie Pei 



For many decades prior to World Wa? IX ^ the stated goal 
of foreign language instruction was the teaching of the reading 
skill. As late as 19^2 a foreign language curriculum guide for 
the state of Missouri restated this objective and explicitly 
eliminated the goal of teaching the oral skills as being imprac- 
tical and impossible of attainment considering the length of 
instructional sequ^ces at that time* 

In spite of conscientious efforts by many language 
teachers of that period^ a generation of able readers of foreign 
languages was not produced, and the emphasis on grammar and 
translation, which was expected to implement the stated goal of 
reading proficiency failed notably to achieve the desired result. 

Since World War II the principal objective in foreign 
language instruction has been placed upon the importance of the 
skills of auditory comprehension and speaking, with an increas- 
ing application of linguistic and psychological principles to 
teaching problems. Granting that language is first of all speech 
and that written foms constitute a secondary symbolic system 
\diich is anchored to the primary one, it is generally agreed 
that the relationship between the two must be respected through 
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the establishment of a somd base of oral mastery prior to 
instruction in readings 

^though a healthy controversy as to how and to what 
extent we should proceed in eliminating reference to the native 
language in the establisliment of meaning currently prevails^ it 
is generally agreed that the ultimate test of mastery is the 
ability to use the new language automatically and directly for 
all purposes of communication*. George Scherer has stated that 
reading power depends upon "automatic and direct understanding 
of the structural patterns of the language from seeing their 
written representations*” Robert Lado defines reading as the 
"grasping of language patterns from their written representation 
quickly without analysis of what symbols represent what sounds*." 

Although many techniques for achieving this direct and 
automatic mastery, as it relates to oral skills of communication 
have been developed, there is a dearth of sufficiently elabo- 
rated teaching strategies and procedures for achieving the same 
level of mastery in readings In our preoccupation with the 
attainmait of our principal objective of developing skills in 
auditory comprehension and speaking, we have accomplished less 
that is innovative and at the same time systematic in generating 
new ideas for achieving the still important objective of estab- 
lishing reading competency* 

We are under the indictment of some of our colleagues 
that we are educating a generation of illiterates in foreign 
language, and while we can retort with the assurance that we 
are laying a firm foundation through audio-lingual instruction. 
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there is danger in the assumption that reading competency will 
automatically blossom forth as the culmination of a successful 
audio-lingual program#. 

Current and future curriculum reform must be as fruit- 
ful in the development snd subsequent testing of instructional 
theories relative to the teaching of reading as it has been in 
developing theories about teaching for oral mastery. In the 
wake of reform since World War II, there has been a lag between 
the introduction and the implementation of new audio-lingual 
techniques and the design and publication of research investi- 
gations to provide definitive guidelines for decision-making 
concerning teacher education, curriculum and preparation of 
teaching materials. Therefore, as the scope of reform is 
extended into a consideration of new approaches to the teaching 
of reading in the foreign language, the implementation of these 
new approaches must be accompanied by organized studies of 
their effectiveness in order that successful approaches may be 
incorporated into new curricula as quickly as possible. Some 
possible areas of such investigation are suggested later. 

There already exists a large body of writing to assist 
in introducing and extending the first phases of reading in a 
foreign language, among \diich one notes a fairly clear consen- 
sus that initial experiences in reading sho\iLd deal vd.th forms 
identical to those which have already been learned orally. 

Material based on the recombination of familiar struc- 
tures and lexical items into nev; contexts leads students into 
the second stage of this first phase of reading. These two 
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stages should overlap and should continue to recur even after 
later phases of reading are achieved, as reading in these ways 
will serve to consolidate skills while providing enjoyment and 
a sense of accomplishment for the student* 

The second phase of reading begins wiien the student 
can recognize and mere or less automatica3JLy respond to the 
system of phoneme-grapheme correspondences of the language* 
to this point the material he has read has become entirely fami- 
liar through recent oral practice* During the second phase of 
reading, new meanings are acquired through reading and conver- 
sation, and the student *s grasp of sound-letter correspondences 
in the target language is tested through his encounter with new 
cognates* 

In answer to the question as to the rate at which new 
meanings should occur, an experiment by Scherer and Wertheimer 
( 196 ^) tested a density formula of one new word in every 3? 
running words, with careful spacing of new elements of meaning 
and v/ith frequent repetition* They eliminated counting obvious 
cognates, loan words, similar place names and derived forms 
(v/here care was taken to teach the deriva.tional system)* The 
formula appeared to maintain the link \d.th the audio-lingual 
associations established in the pre-reading period* As compared 
v/ith the formula of five in 100, suggested for American prima,ry 
children at the same level of reading in their mother tongue, 
the formula is certainly not excessively restrictive* The dis- 
crepancy between the tv70 expectations is doubtless in part 
related to the connection betv/een word meaning and concept as 
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well as the greater conceptual sophistication of socondary 
students learning to read a second language^ VIhatever formula 
may be prescribed j however j the concern with control of density 
and redundancy predicates the use of contrived materials during 
this reading phase and raises many questions concerning tech- 
niques of teaching new vocabulary* 

In examining suggestions for the teaching of reading, 
it is useful to note investigations of s imil ar teaching problems 
in English* In both areas of teaching it is essential to recog- 
nize the importance of contextual clues* Too often teachers 
believe it possible for students to learn unfamiliar context and 
new vocabulary from the same reading, but it should be obvious 
that if the context is unknown, it cainot furnish clues to 
unfamiliar words* Wide reading in a familiar context containing 
some unfamiliar words is necessary to building vocabulary* This 
necessity lends further support for the recommended use of con- 
trived materials during the second phase of reading* Scherer 
feels that they should not be abandoned until the student has 
effective control of at least 2,CXX) words and that suitable 
reading materials originate from a good textbook writer, who is 
also a native speaker of the targe"** language, rather than from 
over-adapted selections of mediocre literary quality* 

Besides employing contextual clues to develop meaning 
of unfsanlliar words, more systematic ways of introducing new 
vocabulary must be planned for* Such decisions will depend in 
part upon the type of instructional materials employed and the 
extent to which the material has been controlled for density and 
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r‘3dyndaiicy of new lexical items. Traditional textbooks begaai 
each unit with a vocabulary list defined in English, designed to 
be m^orized. In sduc of the more recently published materials 
the same format appears, except that the definitions are in the 
target language. The question may be asked whether the procedure 
is a bad one or \diether it has merely been misused. The same 
question has plagued teachers of English. Alm^ writing in 1957, 
warned that much that is termed “word study”, such as writing 
definitions of lists of words out of context, is of little 
value, and that effective vocabulary instruction must employ 
words used in meaningful contexts. It may be pointed out here 
that even the traditional foreign language texts did provide 
the context for word lists which were studied^ 

A significant investigation by Miles, in 1945, on the 
residual benefits of a semester* s study of vocabulary, where 
special emphasis was laid on making the new words studied a 
part of the student *s oral vocabulary through such techniques 
as daily discussion of meaning, use, and grammatical word clas- 
sification, reported significant gains remaining after two and 
a h^f years later. Miles estimated from his and similar studies 
that the effect of direct word study is approximately three 
times that of incidental word study. Incidental word study deals 
with new meanings of words as they occur in material being read. 

McCullough, however, indicated that both direct and 
incidental methods are valuable, and that neither should be 
used to the exclusion of the other. 

Considerable gain in reading vocabulary can be achieved 
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through direct v/ord study involvirg instruction in word struc- 
ture*. Scherer states that the derivational system should be 
presented as soon as sufficient examples of a pattern have been 
learned to illustrate it clearly# However^ a study done in 1955 
in twenty seventh-grade English classes demonstrated no measur- 
able improvement in general vocabulary or reading comprehension 
follo\d.ng instruction in prefixes and roots for thirty days, 
ten minutes a day#. Testing of ability to interpret meaning of 
unfamiliar words containing the elements taught revealed that 
only those of high intelligence demonstrated a statistically 
reliable gain in the ability to interpret new words# 

The value of the dictionary as a vocabulary-building 
tool is debatable# Serra, in 1953, surveyed research results 
and came to the conclusion that a method in which the teacher 
supplies a definition, explains it and illustrates its use is 
superior to having the student use a dictionary on his own* 

Reading, like all language skills, is a very complex 
form of human behavior# It is impossible to classify simply all 
of its various elements and to prescribe effective procedures 
for presenting and dealing with each* It is far better to apply 
a complex of methods, techniques and approaches than to accept 
a single one dogmatically# If we can then arrive at a teaching 
strategy which lends itself to analysis and testing, the results 
of such testing should be reported to others for testing against 
other strategies# 

Some areas of investigation which have preoccupied 
reading specialists in American schools and which v^ould be 
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beneficial to foreign language teachers as v:ell ares readability 
formulas, the value of direct and incidental vocabulary study, 
the use of the dictiona^^y in vocabulary-building, the effective- 
ness of word structure study and the transferability of recently 
learned vocabulary into new contexts# Other areas of concern to 
foreign language teachers in particular are the teaching of 
idiomatic expressions, teaching for recognition of cultural 
clues and data occurring in readings, correlation between read- 
ing ability in the native and target languages and factors pre- 
dictive of success in reading a foreign language# We have only 
begun to question our practices and otvj actives in the teaching 
of reading in a foreign language#. Unless we continue to do so, 
to develop new theories of instruction, testing them atgainst 
other theories and reporting our conclusions, we ^aO.1 have 
failed to amplify an important aspect of curriculum reform 
initiated i/ith such vigor following World War II and which is 
still underway today#. 



Recommended Strategies 

1#. A sound base of oral mastery must be established before the 
teaching of reading is begun# 

2#^ Initial e:q>eriences in reading should deal with forms iden- 
tical to those which have previously been over-learned 
orally# 

3# During the initial stages of reading instruction, the 



teacher should assist students in forming generalizations 
leading eventually to recognition of what Lado terms **fit” * 
byt 

(a) presenting the regular patterns of sound repre- 
sentation, 

(b) dealing with problems occasioned by interfer- 
ence from the ”fit” of the native language, 
wheaa represented by the same alphabet, 

(c) dealing with problems caused by multiple pat- 
terns of "fit”, 

(d) dealing with exceptions when the need arises 
rather than requiring students to memorize list 
of exceptions* 

4* The above Instructional steps should not be carried out in 
isolation from meaningful context or entirely completed 
before Introducing the reading of sequential material* It 
shoiad proceed concurrently with the reading of familiso? 
(dialogue) material* Where elements of *'fit” occur in read- 
ing material which are out of sequence with the orderly 
presentation of sound-symbol correlations as given under 
number 3 above, they should be taught briefly as ©atities 
without analysis or drill. This procedure can likewise be 
employed with a language such as Russian* 

* ”Fit** may be defined as the relationship between a writing 
system and the spoken language it represents*. Examples of 
good "fit" in English are: "sit" "set" "rub": examples of 
poor "fit" are: "though" "women" "nation"* 
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With a language such as Russian, the taped dialogues should 
he replayed as students follow the printed text, so that 
association -with the familiar auditory signal is immediate 
and vivid. Students can quickly proceed to reading whole 
lines out of sequence or even to reading of recombination 
material beEfore the anatlysis and drill of all the sound-^ 
symbol correspondences have been completed, 

6, It is essential to recognize the Importance of contextual 
clues, 

7* Scherer advises the teacher to assist the student in making 
inferences about meaning from clues surrounding the unknown 
word,. He disapproves of the use of a glossary* 

8* Students must be led to understand that context clues 
extend beyond the sentence in which the unfamiliar word 
appears, 

9* Context clues which should be. taught by the teacher include 
e::q)erlence clues, comparison-contrast clues, synonym clues, 
summary clues, definition clues, clues of familiar expres- 
sions and presentation (vjord order or syntax) clues, 

10, Wide reading in a familiar context containing some unfami- 
liar words is necessary to vocabulary-building. This assumes 
the use of contrived materials, 

11, Both direct and incidental word study methods are valuable, 
and neither should be employed to the exclusion of the other. 
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12. Reading vocabulary becomes permanent vocabulary only if it 

is transferred to vn:*iting, speaking and thinking vocabu- 
laries*. 



13« Teachers should constantly direct students* attention to 
words - appropriateness of an author *s choice of words, 
acciiracy of meaning and the power of words in appealing to 
the various senses* 

Teachers should offer more than one choice when a word is 

required, so that students receive practice in selecting 
the exact v/ord* 

15 . Reading materials must contain unfamiliar words to afford 
practice in extending word meaning, but the number of new 
vrords should not be great, and material vdth numerous con- 
text clues should be used* 

16. It is far better to utilize a variety of methods, techniques 

and approaches to the teaching of reading than to accept a 
single one dogmatically. 
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“Some New Approaches on How to Teach Reading” 
An Abstract from the Speech Del3''rered by 

Walter Lohnes 



There has been much discussion about the teaching of 
reading in the foreign language field since the audio-lingual ap- 
proach, but thus far no one has undertalcen to do work of the 
nature engaged in during the Modem Language Study conducted in 
the area of reading during the period 1924 to 1928* 

Priority should be given t determining how an indivi- 
dual reads before an attempt is made to answer questions such as 
how to teach reading or what to teach in the reading program*. Are 
words or structures read? By analogy to listening and speaking, 
it can be demonstrated that structures rather than individual 
v/ords are assimilated in reading* When an individual listens to a 
conversation he does not hear every word but only the key elements 
of structure* A conversation in English at a cocktail party or 
bar is easily understood, even imder noisy conditions, by a 
native spealrer of English, "vdio is able to supply much that he 
does not e:jq)licitly hear* However, for the same speaker at a 
cocktail party or at a bar in France, Germany or Spain, even if 
he is fluent in the foreign language, the situation is vastly 
different* He does not possess the solid structural foundation 
which he has built up for himself in his native language* 
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This concept of "reading structures" may come as a 
surprise to those \dio question \diat vocabulary to teach and how 
to go about teaching it*. The major problem in the teaching of 
vocabulary is one of selection. For this, one need only to turn 
to word frequency lists such as those produced for German by 
Purin, Morgan, Pfeffer, Scherer and Swenson.* Upon examining 
these lists, one finds little difference in the basic vocabulary 
- the function words - of the written and spoken languages. 

Experimentation is currently underway at Stanford IMi- 
verslty with an approach to reading, which may be termed "struc- 
tural," \diereby stress is laid on the teaching of reading struc- 
tures rather than words. Before proceeding, a clarification of 
the terms "function words" and "cont^t words" is in order* 
Fimctlon words are those which appear first in any word list, 
and their number is quite limited. The numbor of content words, 
on the other hand, is theoret^-cally infinite, and new ones are 
continually being invented. To illustrate this point, let us 
look at Lewis Carroll's Jabberwocky . with which everyone is fami- 
liar: 

Jabberwockv 

•Twas brillig, and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe; 

All mimsy were the borogoves. 

And the mome raths outgrabe. 

Does the above po«n make sense? Lexically, it does not. 
However, it does make structural sense. One does not need to con- 
sult Webster to determine what "toves" are or what "brillig" is* 
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The reader notes that "toves" must he plural - one tove and two 
toves* 

Now let us take the same poem and replace the content 
words v/ith blanks: 

•Twas , and the y s 

Did and in the • 

All y were the Sy 

And the __«• 

If one reads the po«n aloud) supplying the word 
"blank" for each blank space) it still makes structural sense* 
"•Twas blank) and the blanky blanks did blank and blank in the 
blank*" That) by the way) is cocktail party conversation! 

All kinds of stateoients are possible concerning these 
blanks* The first blank is probably completed by an adjective) 
although it could also be a names "*Twas George*." The "blanky 
blanks" are quite clearly an adjective ending in -y and a plural 
noun) respecti-vely* Then follows dld > another function word) 
v;hich serves as a signal. We all know subconsciously that only 
an infinitive can follow the v;ord did . In the poem it is the 
v;ord gyre, a regul ar verb) whose past tense can thus be predicted: 
"I gyred all day*." Gimble is likewise a weak verbs "I gimbled)" 
not "I gumble." 

The analysis breaks down somewhat in the final line 
of the poem) where the reader does not automatically knovj how to 
complete the last three blanks. Carroll *s content words are not 
much help either* "The mome raths cutgrabe*" Home and raths are 
not elear. Outgrabe is the past tense of aii irregular verb, but 
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is the interpretation that a mome outgrahe raths or that the mome 
raths outgrabe * in which case the word mome is an attribute of 
the word raths # The puzzle cannot be solved# 

In the following rendition of the poem Jabberwockv ^ 
the fimction words are replaced \^ith blanks j and the content 
v;ords are retained* The result is seen to be utter nonsenses 



brillig, 


slithv toves 


gyre 


gimble wabe 


mimsy 


borogoves. 



mome raths outgrabe* 



"Blank brillig, blank blank slithy toves*" Slithv is 
an adjective, and toves must be a plural noun, but its function 
in the sentence, whether subject, or object, or part of a prepo- 
sitional phrase, is unknown* 

Obviously then, function words are much more important 
than content words, because the reader can guess at content words. 
Some function words also have meaning in themselves, others do 
not. Copulative verbs which serve as function v;ords generally 
have an independent meaning. The v/ord did served to generate a 
past tense, but ^ ^ is likewise a complete verb. Even signals, 
prefixes and suffixes have meaning* 

The German poem Gruselett * by Christian Morgenstern, 
is similar to Carroll* s J abberwo cky . The same analysis, based on 
German sentence structure,, may be applied to this selection as 
was done above for the J abberwockv poem. Its German rendition is 
as follows: 

Gruselett 
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Der FlUgelflagel gaustert 
durchs Wiruwaruwolz, 
die rote Fingur plaustertj 
xmd grausig gutzt der Golz, 

In Blnglish it reads? “The flugelflagel gausters 
through the wiruwaruwolz, and the red fingur plausters, and the 
golz gutzes horribly,” 

There are many possibilities for getting students to 
develop an awareness of the distinction between function words 
and content words. One that could be employed even with materials 
in A-LM Level One or Level Two (Karcourt, Brace and World) is to 
have students read a passage, following which they are presented 
with a dittoed copy of the same passage vjith the function words 
omitted. The student»s task in completing these blanks is simi- 
lar to the process in the reader >s mind as he anticipates the 
first word on the next page. Since a reader anticipates some 
content words as well as function words, a variation of the exer- 
cise would involve presenting a page or t\^o from a familiar read- 
ing passage with the content v;ords omitted. Content words which 
are parts of cliches may also be omitted, since the final word 
in a cliche is inevitable. This type of exercise is especially 
appropriate in German, where the important v;ord often occurs at 
the end of the sentence. 

Distinguishing fuiiction i;ords from content words does 
not, however, teach reading. Content words must be learned. When 
little attention was devoted to vocabulary in foreign language 
instruction at Stanford University, it was found that students 
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did not leam vocabulary. VJhen they v/ere required to menorize 
vocabulary, however, they learned it. There still remains the 
problem of v/hich v/ords other than the function vrords to teach. 

Both vocabulary and residing comprehension can be 
taiaght through the reduction of written structures to their 
basic elem^ts in Bnglish as well as in a foreign language, so 
that they yield what may be termed a ^minimal complete utterance. 
To illustrate, let us take a sentence such as: "In our town the 
street lights go on at four.." It is possible to omit the phrases 
"in our town" and "at four" although if the word "on" is deleted 
the sentence no longer makes sense. It can be reduced one step 
further by substituting the pronoun "they" for the noun "street 
lights" and appear as "they go on," vdiich is the minimal com- 
plete utterance. At Stanford Tftiiversity a system employing mini- 
mal complete utterances has been devised for teaching reading 
comprehension. 

The following is a sentence which appeared in the New 

York Times g 

"We, the undersigned, in support of the 
St. John*s Ikiiversity teachers waging the 
strike called by the Bhited Federation of 
College Teachers, Local 1460, AFT, AFL- 
CIO, wish to communicate to the members 
of the Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education of the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools our deep displeasure at their 



decision rendered in a letter to the 
presidents of member institutions of 
the Association, dated April 29, 1966, 

"to refrain from revoking the accredi- 
tation of the University (St* John's 
University, New York) at this time*" 

The above is basically a very simple sentence, some- 
what like a rococo church \jhich seems to be all fluff but really 
has a very solid structure# After pruning down the above sentence 
an exercise which students may also perform - there remains the 
minimal complete utterance: "We wish to communicate displeasure#" 
The words "at their decision" and "to refrain from revoking the 
accreditation" are the keys to building up the sentence again* 
Even ir elementary courses it can be shown that al- 
most every sentence contains elements unnecessary to basic com- 
prehension# A good exercise is to have students underline the 
minimal complete utterances contained in pattern sentences# Then 
they are asked to memorize these reduced passages# This is an 
excellent exercise if the material that is being learned is 
bulky# 

Students using A»-LM Level Three or Level Four 
Materials (Harcourt, Brace and World) can memorize a reduced para- 
graph from a story and subsequently add elements thereto until 
the original passage is assimilated# In the process the student 
will develop a feeling for the meaning of the whole and will not 

tend to omit key elements as so often occurs with rote memoriza-« 
tion# 







At the third or fourth levels, the teacher may wish 
to hand out a structural summary of the reading material, CTiploy- 
ing actual parts of the original text reduced to a manageable 
size# Students work with and read this reduction before they pro- 
ceed to read the original selection as a whole# Since the student 
is held responsible for the vocabulary of the reduction, this 
technique solves part of the lexical problem# If a student v/ere 
to read a novel taught by this method, he would soon acquire the 
vocabulary basic to comprehending the gist of the entire work# 

Parallel with memory work, students should be intro- 
duced to writing in the foreign language# The simplest way to 
begin is through copying exercises. Copying a paragraph brings 
out its structures, particularly when students have been made 
aware of the structural matter involved# Such copying work 
shoul.d be coupled with dictation# 

Students should make their owl reductions in writing 
and produce rewltten paragraphs# It is amazing to witness the 
improvement in siting which these exercises can produce* As 
assignments increase in length, students combine sentences requi- 
ring structural changes# As a result they develop an awareness of 
how to form new structures from original ones#. As time goes on 
students gradually free themselves from the textbook and are able 
to compose original sentences* 

Since most reading done by individuals, regardless of 
whether it is done in the native language or in a foreign langu- 
age, is of the sight-reading type, there shoidd be, in the 
foreign language classroom, an alternation in kind, between close 
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(or intensive) reading and comprehensive (or extensive) reading* 
One day a single page may be read, with students held responsible 
for every word and structure. The next day fifteen pages may be 
assigned. The assumption is that the students will not spend 
more time on the fifteen pages than they do on the single page. 

The teacher can ease into the ext^slve type of read- 
ing by giving an English summary and instructing his students to 
rea.d the fifteen pages to discover for themselves the meaning as 
it was presented to them in his summary. In the intensive read- 
ing activity, students must thoroughly assimilate the vocabulary. 

-An important fact to remember in language learning is 
that no structure exists in a vacuum. Various elements contribute 
to the make-up of a structure. There are three influences on any 
utterance, which determine its shape and form. Those are: (1) 
context, which traditional grammars with prescriptive rid.es over- 
looked. Each utterance is a unique creation, generated spontane- 
ously, not according to rid.es, but according to principles. Prin- 
ciples make infinite variety possible and thereby allow for crea?- 
tivity. The other influences are: (2) paralanguage (vocal quali- 
fiers conveyed by the voice), and (3) kinesics (non-vocal body 
motions that play a part in communication: hand gestures, raised 
eyebrows, shoulder shrugs, pursed lips, changes in stance). 

Finally, if one teaches reading as structure, he is 
teaching style. If one teaches literature as language, v/hich it 
is, he is teaching literary style. Literature can be dealt v/ith 
in the very first hour of reading instruction if it is efficient- 
ly managed. It is absurd to talk of reading in isolation, as the 
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four language skills are part of an integral whole*. 

* Morgan, Bayard Quincy. German Frequency Word Book, New York: 

Macmillan, 1928* 

Piirin^ C* M* A Standard German Vocabulary of 2 ..000 Words and 

Idioms . Chicago: Iftiiversity of Chicago 
Press, 1931» 

Pfeffer, J* Alan. Basic ( Spoken ) German Word Ligt, Englewood 

Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 196^* 

Scherer, G. A* C* Final Report on Word Frequency in the 

Modern German Short Story . Washington: 
U. S* Office of Education, 1965* 
Swenson,. Rodney. A Frequency Count of Contemporary German 

Vocabulary Based on Three Current 
Leading Newspapers, Ph. D* Thesis, 
IMiversity of Minnesota, 1967* 

Recommended Strategies 

1* The teacher should keep in mind that “getting structural 
meaning” in reading is more important than the learning of 
isolated words. “Function words” and “content words” need to 
be distinguished* 

2* Students can acquire the understanding of the structure of a 
foreign language by writing exercises in which they are asked 
to supply primarily the missing “function words*” 

Content words must be learned, and memorization using content 
words in familiar context as much as possible is perhaps the 
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best way to learn them 



4# Vocabulary and comprehension can be taught through exercises 
involving the “reduction” of a reading selection# Students 
learn reduced passages from a reading selection and add ele- 
ments until the original passage is assimilated# As prepara- 
tion for reading, they read and work v/ith a reduction of a 
story before reading the story itself*. 

5# While learning to read the foreign language, students should 
start to v;rite it#. They begin by copying from the printed 
page and from dictation# Next, they make reductions of the 
reading material# 

6* An alternation betv;een intensive and extensive reading is 
useful when reading longer selections in the classroom# 

7* We must stress the teaching of intonation, since it influ- 
ences the meaning of any statement# 

8* The four language skills are part of an integral whole# 
Reading should never be taught in isolation# For reading to 
become productive, it must have at its coimnand the other 
three skills of listening comprehension, speaking and writ- 
ing, together with the development of Insights into the 
foreign culture# 
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"The Use of Graded Readers During Level One" 
An Aostract from the Speech Delivered by 

Lester Me Kim 



In order to increase teaching efficiency there must be 
a compromise or blending of the best features of the so-Kjalled 
traditionial approach with modern instructional techniques*. 

Consideration should be given to Nelson Brooks* 
division of the learning process into three phases,, while wisely 
avoiding reference to year or level of teaching: (1) the basic 
course, during which the four basic skills are introduced and 
deep grammar is acquired, (2) the period for developing language 
competency, maintaining language skills, building vocabulary, 
extending reading and Introducing the syntax of v/ritlng, and 
(3) the period for increasing content of cultural and literary 
material* 

A student may be said to demonstrate reading ability 
when the meaning of the sentences he has read flashes instanta- 
neously to his mind v;it?iout first passing through the clumsy 
intermediary of his native language* Any reading v/hich is not 
rtjasonably spontaneous is not reading but rather deciphering* A 
good many years are spent in acquiring skill in reading one*s 
native language, requisite for the spontaneous reading in a wide 
variety of general subjects* Even the reading ability of an edu- 
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cated person, who spends iiis life reading materials on topics of 
a specialized nature, inevitably remains limited*. 

Due to the eaiormity of task of becoming an accom— 
plished reader, one may identify the entire high school sequence, 
encompassing four years of instruction, as an introductory 
phase* Let us briefly examine the reading that may logically be 
undertaken during these years and then take a closer look at 
level one instruction, wdLth the assumption that an audio-lingual 
approach will be used in target language instruction*. The 
sequential development of the four skills listening, speaking, 
reading, writing - and in that order, must still be considered 
the best approach to language learning* 

We know that children develop most of their reading 
readiness in the home* They develop a rather amazing passive 
vocabulary through conversations they hear through listening to 
the radio as well as through weekly viewing of television pro- 
grams. The passive vocabifLary, which they acquire through 
listening, is made active to the degree that they are encouraged 
to speak and use a varied vocabulary* Children with large audio- 
lingual vocabularies normally e 2 q)erience little difficulty in 
learning to read. 

Based on the assumption that we are teaching reading 
to audio- lingually trained studenis, v*e can designatCL some 
rathe‘s large steps in the lea*»n?ng process during the four 
levels: (1) the recognition phase, when students read sentences 
which they have mastered in dialogues or structure drills; 

(2) rearrangement of familiar words and phrases, ^anploying the 
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transposing cf dialogue and pattern drill sentences Into logical 
paragraphs; (3) the deliberate extens**on of vocabulary (or 
Nelson Brooks* phase tvo)^ T^lch ordinarily will not be reached 
during level one Instruction; aid ih) Independent reading or 
reading for Information,. At this point students are at Brooks* 
third phase, >Mch prepares for Increased reading of culture 
and literary content material. 

In regard to the use of graded readers designed for 
reading during leval one Instruction, another look at the recog- 
nition and rearrangem^t phases mentioned above Is In order,. 
Teachers of audlo-llngually oriented classes must determine how 
soon reading of any kind can be Introduced and also what tech- 
niques will serve to facilitate a smooth transition from the 
reading of memorized materials to reading designed to extend 
vocabulary (largely undertaken during level wo instruction),. 

The manner of presenting printed materials is perhaps 
more important than the time spent on strictly audlo-lingus^ 
work. If any considerable amount of reading is to be done during 
level one, the process must L? initiated early,. tJhder the head- 
ing of "Practical Strategies" several devices are listed for 
assisting students to master the reading of familiar sentences 
during the recognition phase, 

A teacher must strive to maintain a balance in terms 
of time spent on audio- lingual work per se and on the develop- 
ment of elementary reading skills, Reading exercises can serve 
as a beneficial form of reinforcement of audio-lingual skills 
through repetition of familiar patterns in a new context as well 
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as an aid to maintaining student interest# 

Follovdng a few months of instruction, students should 
have an active command of sufficient syntax and vocabulary to 
justify a presentation of reading selections in paragraph form# 

At this point, perhaps a third to half way through level one, 
graded reading selections could be employed# However, there are 
no graded readers on the market \diich are appropriate for this 
work# Larger school systems, with properly trained and creative 
teachers, may find it possible to set up a committee to study 
the Instructional materials in use and to prepare original 
materials# It would be preferable for authors of the basic 
foreign language systems to prepare their own coordinated and 
closely integrated readers# Due to the great variety of vocabu?- 
lary and structure in level one materials currently in use, each 
level one course will require its own reader or set of reciders# 

A procedure for introducing new vocabulary items by 
the end of the first level may be suggested bj that employed by 
Joseph Ebacher in the new Prentice-Hall programmed reading series 
for French# An interlinear translation is provided for words that 
are likely to be unfamiliar to the reader#. A grill fits over the 
page, leaving the passage in French, but covering the transla- 
tion# Whenever the student needs help, he moves the grill, and 
the translation is revealed# 

Anyone developing reading materials should seriously 
consider using programming techniques# The success of graded 
readers will depend upon the ability of the v/riter to define the 
minimal steps that need to be taken# Reading material should be 
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of such interest to the student that too easy reading passages 
will still be acceptable to him* A large quantity of varied 
passages will do the student more good than a limited number of 
passages of excellent quality but of frustration level in diffi- 
culty* 

The temptation to teach reading to students who are 
eager to start reading is understandably great. For years, 
skilled teachers have employed readers in such a way that audio- 
lingual skills were actually strengthened simultaneously with 
the development of reading skills. On the other hand, thousands 
of students continue to enter college with pronunciation and 
intonation habits indicating an introduction to and a continu. 
tlon of reading which employed ■’■‘i^chniques destined to cause a 
deterioration of audio-lingual skills* The blending of the best 
of traditional teaching with the best of modem techniques will 
require great care but should result in better instruction. 

One might ad larenthetically that teaching a third 
and additional languages with major emphasis on the reading and 
audio skills and minor emphasis on speaking and vn^iting should 
seriously be considered, in view of the ever-increasing opportu- 
nities to read foreign publications of all kinds and to hear 
numerous languages spoken via radio, television, films and 
traveling theater groups* For such training, the remarks which 
pertained to level one reading would be quite different* 

Re GQTnm ended Strategies 

1. Vocabulary extension should be deliberate, v/lth carefully 
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selected, high-frequency vocabulary items inserted within the 
framework of familiar structures at a rate of not more than 
one new word for every forty or fifty running words of text, 
and with frequent reinforcement through repeated usage of 
each new wDrd<» 

2#. Short selections, employing a careful progression of struc- 
tural and vocabulary variations ^ould be used* This is not 
spoon feeding; it is guarding against frustration*. The use of 
a variety of short, original selections acquaints students 
with a wide range of vocabulary, syntsoc and style* 

3» aiementary school teachers generally present new material in 
class; then they revert to an easier level for outside read- 
ing* This technique should also be considered by the foreign 
language teacher* 

4* Some teachers boast that they have gone an entire semester 
without allowing their beginning students to see a written 
word of the target language* Such marathon practices are not 
to be equated with effective teaching* At pre-adolescent and 
adolescent age levels a much earlier start is c^led for* 

5* At all times during level one \^/ork, students need to be bom- 
barded with good oral models* Students should follow the 
printed text of the dialogue as it is read by the teacher or 
recorded on tape* 

6* Much time must be spent on drills employing dialogue sentences 
in random order* 



7* As reading selections are lengthened, descriptive and narra- 
tive passages need to be interspersed with familiar conversa- 
tional materials Students vdll be r^ieved to return to fami- 
liar content, and their reading will be facilitated from the 
standpoint of comprehension as well as pronunciation and 
intonation* 

8* For level one students a special effort must be made to 
provide attractive readers* A monthly magazine, such as the 
French Bon.1our > mcy be preferable to some typic^ readers* 

9* Regardless of format, guiding principles must be variety, 
degree of difficulty comm^surate with the level of the 
language being studied,^ and due regard for tha interests of 
the age level of the lang\iage students* 

10* A reader should be accompanied by recordings, \dilch present 
the best possible model of dramatic reading* 

11* A reader or series of readers should have an accompanying 
teacher^ s manual, which points out the most effective use of 
the reader and how it may be related to a basic textbook* 

12* At more advanced reading levels, passages from contemporary 
writers should be included in the reading program* 

13 • A logical objective for level four students is reading for 
infcrmatlo!*- T.nneer selections can be employed for this puiv- 
pose and can serve as subjects for class discussion* Books on 
travel, history, geography, biography and literattire should 
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be included. “Increased cultural and literary material” means 
"more than was previously included” rather than a heavy 
dosage of difficult reading with little regard for the grad- 
ing of content. 

14. Following a period of vocabulary extension, students may be 
ready to read simple newspaper and magazine articles, but the 
amount of learning will be very limited unless articles are 
carefully selected and introduced by the teacher. 

1?. Start the recognition phase by having students identify 
spoken sentences taken directly from memorized material and 
in a sequence familiar to students. Each sentence is numbered 
and may be \^^7itten on a blackboard, chart or transparency for 
overhead projection. Do not be concerned that students will 
subvocally recite the dialogue until arriving at the sentence 
they have heard^ since subvocal recitation is a form of rein- 
forcement. Better students soon learn to scan for the sen- 
tence read. Much of this work may be done as a game, pitting 
row against row as a means of stimulating interest. An evalu- 
ation should be made before leaving this phase. This can be 

done by having students write the identified sentence numbers 
on paper. 



16. Plash cards and overhead transparencies are useful for pre- 
senting portions of dialogues. The sequence of presentation 
to be pre'f'e'J'red as follows: (a) entire sentences or 
clauses, (b) phrases, (c) individual words, including the 

articles \d.th nouns, (d) syllables and monosyllabic words. 
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Such progression helps assure reading development vriLthout 
harming pronunciation and intonation* 

17* As students master the reading of familiar sentences, read- 
ing and recognition can he combined into another game v/hich 
students enJoy» The teacher reads a sentence at random, and 
a student is called upon to read the sentence v/hich follows* 
In order to earn a point, pronunciation and intonation must 
be accurate* If they are not, the entire cl-^ss repeats the 
sentence before returning to the individual for another try* 





"Individual Differences in Reading” 

-An -Abstract from the Speech Delivered by 
Emma Birkmaler 

Reading is the most neglected area in foreign language 
instruction today* If reading is to be on an equal footing with 
the other three language skills j. it will require more than a 
three or four year program in a foreign language* The ideal pro- 
gram, excluding the nine year sequence, which is still an infre- 
quent occurrence in American public education, is a six year se- 
quence, commencing in grade seven - a goal toward which the State 
of Minnesota is currently striving* Since a six year program is 
not even as frequent as we would like it to be, we shall examine 
the possibilities within a good four year program* (The writer 
has participated in nine year programs in operation in the Soviet 
lAiion that did such a remarkable job that the universities and 
pedagogical institutes experienced difficulty in placing these 
secondary school graduates in their curricula*) 

School administrators and superintendents are demon- 
strating an ever increasing interest in providing new kinds of 
scheduling, logistics and personnel in order to make possible a 
more effective environment for taking care of individual differ- 
ences in the learning process. 

Although foreign language teachers have given much lip 

service to individual differences, when one views practices in 
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the audio-lingually oriented classroom or in a typical language 
laboratory, where all students are often found to be working in 
lock step v/ith one tape, the situation is found to be far from 
ideal* As a result, the efficacy of some current classroom prac- 
tices and of the language laboratory itself, which was initially 
designed to be the ideal environment for taking care of indivi- 
dual differences, is being increasingly questioned by administra- 
tors* 

Research has revealed much useful information in the 
area of human variability as well as ways and means of dealing 
with the same. To illustrate, it has been demonstrated that in 
reading English at the third grade level, some pupils will ex- 
perience difficulty v/ith materials geared to the first grade 
level, whereas others in the same class will be reading on the 
level of a seventh or eighth grade student* It has also been 
shown that a second grade pupil with the reading ability of a 
third grader \dll soon exceed his older classinate in reading 
achievement* The range for a typical class of sixth grade pupils 
is likely to be anywhere from fourth to eleventh grade reading 
ability* It is thus very probable that only tv/enty per cent of 
the entire class will be reading at the level e3q)ected of a 
sixth grade class, with the remainder reading at varying levels* 

Vi/hen the foregoing state of affairs exists in the 
reading of an individual's native language, one is awed at the 
problems faced in teaching reading in a foreign language. Indi- 
vidual differences are quick to make their appearance in foreign 
language learning* 



It is generally agreed that twenty per cent of the stu- 
dents in our school systems today are non-readers, and, further- 
more, they will never he readers*. Reading is simply not their 
medium for learning* This can readily become the case in learning 
to read a foreign language* What provisions can and should be 
made to accommodate these Individuals? Many of them will ei^eri- 
ence success in some phase, of foreign language ? earning other 
than in the area of reading* Should we deny these young people 
the opportunity to learn some phase of foreign language at which 
they can succeed ^d view foreign languages as a highly special- 
ized form of education open only to the Intellectually elite? Or, 
ought we to regard it as a vital component of general education 
offered to any interested individual? If learning a foreign langvu- 
age is offered to all who are interested, provisions must be made 
to accommodate differences in ability* 

One is aware of the fact that individual differences 
already make their appearance at birth. At no period does an indi- 
vidual learn more and extremely complicated materials a n d activi- 
ties than during the first six years of his life. Moreover, this 
occurs without the help of the witten \>/Drd* Yet there is t;he 
fallacious belief on the part of the "Educational Establishment” 
that the individual learns primarily through reading. Little 
recognition is given to the fact that much of an individual’s 
knowledge is largely derived via the auditory receiver, the ear, 
while for some, learning may proceed most efficiently when it is 
kinesthetically induced or multisensory in character* For some 
students this may be the most efficacious method for learning a 



Second language*. It must be remembered that language acquisition 
is a very complex process and may involve one sensory modality to 
a much greater degree in some individuals than in others*. However, 
the majority of students in a foreign language classroom is 
trained to learn through the visual modality, the eye* 

One of the debatable issues among professionals in the 
field of foreign languages is the current postponement of instruc- 
tion in reading in the initial stages of language acquisition, 
especially at the Junior and senior high school levels* It was 
the linguistic scientist, researching with unwritten languages, 
who inspired language teachers with the idea that listening and 
speaking are the fundamental keys to acquiring a language and 
that seeing the witten word hinders and interferes* Here we must 
take into consideration the ane level at which foreign language 
learning is started, why the student is learning the language 
(motivation!) and whether or not the language is a West European 
language employing similar graphic symbols* 

For many students at the Junior high school level and 
above, the learning of a second language via the exclusive bom- 
bardment of auditory stimuli, \d.th total neglect of graphic repre- 
sentation is a most frustrating experience* In fact, this proce- 
dure violates some fundamental learning principles* The "law of 
recency” states that the earlier one engages in an activity and 
the longer it is pursued, the greater will be its retention* Some 
students may become so discouraged over the lack of success they 
experience through the exclusive use of the auditory and oral 
modalities that they discontinue their study of the foreign langu- 
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In this connection another question may be asked in 
justifying the postponement of teaching more difficult structural 
forms, such as the subjunctive, imtil the third or fourth year 
of study* 2'iaterial contained iu a very popular foreign language 
series does include an early introduction of subjunctive forms, 
v/hich are learned as vocabiaary items. This foundation may be 
gradually built upon and result in greatly facilitating subse- 
quent study of this grannaaticaJ. form in dealing with the struc- 
tural aspect of the new language* 

Psycholinguists maintain that hearing is the first 
step in learning a language* However^ if the graphic representa- 
tions of what the student has learned to orally reproduce in the 
second language are withheld for any length of time, he will 
attach the phonemes of his native language to the graphic symbols 
of the second language ^dien he first encounters them*. 

Some professionals in the field of foreign language 
study maintain that the primary objectives in second language 
instructf.on should be listening and reading and that speaking 
and \'?riting should serve to reinforce these objectives* Most 
teachers vould probably agree that it is fairly impossible to do 
a commendable job of instruction in all four language skills 
during the short span of a three or fouj* year program* Concentra- 
tion on developing proficiency in the areas of listening and read- 
5ng, however, should provide students vTith a stronger foundation 
for subsequent progress i_i speaking and v/riting* One too often 
notices that the major share of instructional time in many a 



classroom appears to be devoted to speaking, with very little 
advance in proficiency in this skill between ninth grade atudents 
in their third year of study and seventh graders in their first 
year* The weather and the condition of one's health are v/ith us 
every dayl Perhaps the lack of progress in subject matter about 
v/hich to talk is mostly due to the little time devoted to effi- 
cient learning of the listening and reading skills*. 

Everything which a student hears in the foreign langu- 
age he should subsequently be able to read, and, conversely, 
whatever he reads he should likeii/ise be able to hear reproduced 
on tape* Heading materials should be recorded a nd available on 
tape in order to reinforce learning of the graphic symbols v/it): 
their corresponding phonemic production* For this purpose a 
language laboratory and a tape recorder in the classroom should 
be available to the student, where he can simultaneously hear 
the recording of material he is reading* In a language such as 
Russian, where the graphic representation differs markedly from 
English, this is c.specially important* 

In listening and reading, two types of learning 
materials must be distinguished: (1) those which get at under- 
standing the message and (2) those that deal with understanding 
structural meaning* Most commercially prepared drills are of the 
latter type* Thus far, taped materials and reading selections 
designed to teach comprehension of content (message) are scarce* 

Reading materials built with the sophistication of the 
graded readers which were produced by Bond, Hagboldt, Castillo 
and Sparkman during the period 1924 to 1928 are non-existent* 



xhese readers were sci am: 2 Tic ally graded in the sense that the 
vocabulary v;as selective, based on a frequency list, and there 
was a careful entry of the structural elements of the language. 
The series of alternate readers dealt ^./ith similar structural 
material and expaJided the student’s reading vocabulary. The need 
for providing for individua.1 differences in reading was recog- 
nized then, as it is today, as of prime importance in increasing 
the proficiency and sense of accomplishment of each individual 
learner, from the slowest to the most gifted. To keep students 
in a "lock step" position is to do them aji injustice. The better 
teacher will allov; for a range in achievement. He uill challenge 
the gifted student uithout at the same time neglecting to assist 
the slov;er student in deriving uhatever enjoyment he can from 
whatever he is able to do \/ell. 

The question about how one should provide for indivi- 
dual differences in the classroom is crucial and depends upon 
how well the teacher Iciov/s his students. Hot until he gets to 
know his students can he malce the decision as to hov; much he 
\i±ll do through small groups or through DJidividualized instruc- 
tion. One thing is certain. VJhen students work on their own or 
in small groups, the tasks to be accomplished must be specific, 
so tnat the student is responsible for accomplishing something 
worthwhile within the tine allotted to him. 

In the development sjid selection of reading materials 
account must always be taken of the interests of the individual 
learner. These naturally encompass sex vdifferences. It is some- 
times said that no reading motivation problem \jould exist if 




reading materials dealt uith subject matter of interest to boys* 
It has been shovm that girls v/ill generally read v;hat boys read, 
whereas the opposite does not hold true* The varying interests, 
characteristics and maturity levels of junior high school stu- 
dents as opposed to chose at the senior high school level must 
likeA/ise be taken into consideration* In order to aim toward more 
individualized instruction and to take care of individual differ- 
ences as a result* reading materials centering about both girls* 
and boys* interests should be developed and made available for 
classroom use* 

A primary aim in reading a foreign language should be 
to develop in the student a sense of enjoyment* In order to make 
this aim a reality, individuals v;ho develop reading materials in 
the foreign language should be cognizant of the interests of the 
intended readers of those materi;fLc'* Valuable time spent at 
foreign language teachers* professional meetings, such as the 
AATP , the AATG, and the AATSP, might be profitably devoted to 
workshop sessions designed to develop guidelines for more suit- 
able reading materials in line with the above* 

A research project currently under\-7ay, sponsored by 
the National Carl Schurz Association with the aid of a grant from 
the Volkswagen Foundation, entails, briefly, the analysis of the 
vocabulary load and structural items contained in three populai' 
foreign language textbook series* The task also involves the 
analysis of the vocabulary and structures contained in various 
audio-visual materials available through the Association for the 
purpose of determining at what level (unit) in the instructional 
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sequence of tvhe above three series the audio-visual materials 
would fit in most appropriately, thus providing cultural enrich- 
ment and motivation* The teacher is thus relieved of the task of 
developing his ovai cultural units* 

Similar correlated materials would be desirable in 
the reading program, in which provision for the introduction of 
graded reading material should follow the completion of a certain 
number of units in a textbook series* This has already been tried 
out in foreign language instruction in the Philippines, where 
researchers maintain that much can be accomplished by a student 
with a vocabulary count of only five hundred words, and that 
with a vocabulary of one thousand words at his disposal, the 
student can \JxXte reasonably well* Here in the Iftiited States it 
is generally expected that at the completion of a three year 
foreign language program a student will have at Ms command ap- 
proximately five thousand wordsi 

Strict limitation of vocabulary, as is practiced by 
m^iy modem foreign language textbook series at the beginning 
level, is not to be commended* Experim^ts show that when twenty- 
five new words are introduced in a lesson or unit, even the 
slowest learners will be able to memorize and recall roughly half 
of them. The bright learner acquires all of them* When the voca- 
bulary is limited and the student is not interested in ^./hat he is 
learning, the opportunity for acquiring vocabulary is lost* How- 
ever, if one does introduce enrichment material at the completior 
of a unit, care must be taken to introduce that which is both 
useful and meaningful to the learner iii his everyday surroundings* 







This can he accomplished through carefully programmed listening 
and reading exercises as a means for extending vocabulary acqui- 
s5.tion and comprehension* 

Student exposure to carefully graded reading selec- 
tions geared to their particular interests and levels of achieve- 
ment vdll provide a sound and promising foundation for their 
later enjoyment and comprehension of the literature of the 
country, be it novel, drama, short story, essay, popular jo^^UTnfil 
or newspaper* 

Recommended Strategies 

1* It is not psychologically sound practice to force students to 
speak about listening and reading comprehension materials only 
in the target language* 

2* Teachers should avail themselves of tapes designed to increase 
listening comprehension proficiency* If possible, they sdiould 
develop their o\m small units patterned after commercially 
prepared tapes* 

3** Reading selections should be available on tape for student 
listening, so that he will not lose his aural-oral facility* 

Before embarking upon any reading program, a teacher should 
determine the interest patterns and reading ability of his 
students so that he can provide for individual differences by 
employing reading materials geared to the individual student* 

5* A teacher shc'uld be avmre of currently available audio-visual 
and suppl ementary inst**'Uctional materials which correlate 
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well \d-th the achievement level of his classes and should 
employ these for enrichment purposes* 

6* Introduction of new vocabulary beyond that included in the 
instructional materials should be both useful and meaningful 
to the student in his everyday activities* 

7* Vocabulary’' and structural items from a number of units may be 
recombined and rev^rritten in the form of a narrative by the 
teacher for student reading ^ thereby reinforcing the learning 
that has already taken place* 

8* Students should not read literary selections that do not use 
the modem, twentieth century idiom nor materials which 
require a constant thumbing of the vocabulary section* 

9# Prior to shoidng a. foreign language film in the classroom or 
encouraging students to see the movie of a well-known master- 
piece, the story and vocabulary should be introduced in the 
class* 

10* Workshops for the purpose of developing graded reading 

materials and tapes designed to increase listening comprehen- 
sion should be a part of chapter meetings of such organiza- 
tions as the AAIP, the AATG and the AATSP* 





“Some Views on Independent Heading in Foreign Language Learning” 



Atl Abstract from the Speech Delivered by 

Hedi Oplesch 



The success of any foreign language reading program in 
a secondary school is in part dependent upon the number and the 
variety of books y, newspapers, magazines and reference materials 
available in the target language. These materials must encompass 
a wide range in interest and level of difficulty. 

The very nature of adolescence itself - sharp indivi- 
dual differences, volatile emotions, craving for action and 
excitement, divergent and pressing needs, variations in level of 
maturity «- compounded with the varying levels of reading abili- 
ties in the foreign language, makes it imperative that a most 
diversified collection of reading materials is available from 
which the student may select. 

One of the tasks of the teacher of advanced levels of 
foreign language study is to channel and aide his students into 
the reading of a variety of materials. If properly employed, the 
two techniques of intensive and extensive reading should further 
a student's ability to such a degree that he can comprehend the 
plot of a story and also experience simultaneously some Joys of 
contemplative insight. 



Identifying with the piinted page emotionally as well 
as intellectually does not occur automatically. Of utmost import- 
ance, therefore, is effective guidance toward the development and 
maintenance of satisfying reading habits and skills# Learning to 
read well is a long-term task which demands much skill and peda- 
gogical know-how, a thorough acquaintance vriLth a Td.de range of 
appropriate reading materials, knowledge of style, literary forms, 
authors and students* needs# 

In spite of current knowledge regarding the needs and 
characteristics of adolescents, foreign language teachers give 
relatively little thought to this in determining reading selec- 
tions and assignments# Reading material must be appealing and 
meaningful to the student if it is to stimulate interest and pro- 
vide QiriChment along with enjoyment# 

Many students must be led or even enticed most car^ 
fully into the discovery of reading materials, sometimes through 
slow and painful stages,, so that they may become mature readers# 
Students need practice in reading for different pur- 
poses, in reading rapidly,, or in reading for precise details of 
either language or story content# To this end they should be 
exposed to newspapers, magazines, short stories, essays, histori- 
cal novels,, plays, etc#,, which call for full adherence to both 
the teacher* s inte:r.t and the student *s needs# 

Literary titles from college catalogues, suggested 
readings for Advanced College Placement Tests or dull^ antiquated 
and meaningless reading materials chosen indiscriminately from 
publishers* catalogues seem to perpetuate themselves in the 
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reading program v/ithout any consideration for student interest 
or maturity level, sequential development of reading skills or 
lack of literary insights There must be recognition of the fact 
that longer sequences, curriculum changes and stress on new 
methodology has to be coordinated with an awareness of what ado- 
lescents are like in order to provide successful and effective 
guidance in reading* 

Research on adolescent reading interests indicates 
that sex and age are the crucial factors influencing reading 
choices* The factor of intelligence is listed as a difference in 
degree and not of kind* Gifted teenagers will delve deeper into 
mature materials than the average reader* The socio-economic 
background and cultural level, of the individual's home will 
influence all of the factors* 

Studies of the effects on reading of the format and 
appearance of a book also apply to foreign language reading 
materials* The most Important single factor of format is the 
size of the book* Young people shy away from large, heavy 
volumes* Clear print and wide margins, providing an open look to 
the pages, seems desirable* Young readers seem to prefer short 
chapters wxth much direct conversation, which makes the sto]?y 
move faster* It also gives them a sense of knowing the characters 
more intimately* While adolescents seem to desire the open look, 
they do not wish to be insulted by over-sized type or a picture 
book appearance* 

Reading experts assume that reading and child develop- 
ment are related in two wayst (1) developmental traits and needs 
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of adolescents help to determine \diat and how they should he 
taught to read, and (2) reading activities may influence their 
growth by developing new abilities and interests, by changing 
attitudes and values related to personality patterns* 

The first relationship suggests that we should study 
our students as individuals, idiile the second seems to involve 
the uses and effects of reading various types of literature* 

This interrelationship cf developmental characteristics and 
reading activities illustrates one of the most important trends 
in modem foreign language curricula* 

It is apparent that reading materials which deal with 
probleans of immediate concern to youtdi tend to be more appealing 
and widely read* Therefore an understanding of the many avenues 
by vbloh foreign language reading materials can meet these needs 
is an important tool and concern of the foreign language teacher, 
A most difficult lesson for most young people is 
ing to terms with the fact that they need reassurance^ that 
they are normal physically, mentally, onotionally and socially* 
The adolescent's dread of being alone and isolated can often be 
allayed by showing him that others have had identical problems 
to his own* Anne Prank's diary vriLU strike a responsive chord 
in many girls in late adolescence* Heading selections featuring 
adolescents called upon to make decisions and having to learn 
to accept the consequences may assist students in understanding 
some of life'^s difficulties* 

Closely allied to the need for gaining emotional inde- 
pendence from adults is the evident need for learning to live 
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harmoniously within the family group# Stories and articles about 
the complexities of the pattern of human relations within the 
family are a must# Feeling a kinship even for a short time with 
teenagers in other countries who face similar problems gives one 
support# Career stories or biographies of famous men and women 
are popular, as they portray roles our students may assume as 
adults# Information about majrriage relationship in the target 
country, questions and answers pertaining to courtship in 
fictional and factual ways will enhance the study of similarities 
and differences between cultures# 

Of vital interest to an adolescent is being accepted 
by the peer group# 'lagazine articles, short stories, plays or 
novels dealing with adolescent relationships of both sexes are 
always in great demand# Sports stories relating the devotion of 
the hero to sports, the appeal of games and more technical and 
detailed descriptions will fascinate boys# Girls like books in 
which the heroine, lik« themselves, wants to become popular with 
others, especjally with boys# On any level of l^mguage achieve- 
ment, books on etiquette end p<^T*sonality dev-^lopmcnt are popular, 
if written from a straight-forward, practical st^uidpoint# Foreign 
cultures may be better understood if the teacher provides such 
assignments# The foreign language book selection should also 
reveal to the student how his peers in other countries try to 
understand and control their physicrJL environment# Sntliusiasm 
for knowledge, the answers to *’what", "v/hy” and "how'^ are impor- 
tant in adolescent development# 

Books and reference materials not intended to ]>e read 
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in their entirety but only for isolated items of information 
ohould include dictionaries, encyclopedias, handbooks and foreign 
atlases among others* Easy travel books, stories about explorers 
and their personal accounts of life and adventure on vaiying 
levels of difficulty and v/ith varying points of emphasis should 
arouse interest for more knov;ledge about the vorld* 

Reading about achievements in terms of measurement and 
definition, not necessarily in absolute standards of fame and 
fortune, as they apply to another culture^ vdll provide a grasp 
of some of the concepts involved in the \>"ord "success” and serve 
to point out that young people the world over have to realize 
their oi/n limitations as well as capabilities in determining what 
goals are attainable* 

Foreign language reading assignments must teach respect 
for people in all walks of life and appreciation of individual 
differences and the implications stemming therefrom. Biographies, 
autobiographies and personal short narratives are excellent read- 
ing because they present factual accounts of both failure and 
achievement and inspire courage to persevere* "Madame Curie" is 
a favorite example in this category* War stories, stories about 
inventors and famous personages from the past and present unfold 
the universality of human problems* Choice selections portraying 
ways of formulating a consistent philosophy of life or a personal 
code of ethics and belief always produce a good founda.tion for 
discussion. 

Readings should also aid in developing an aesthetic 
appreciation* Although the need for beauty and spiritual uplift 




are not generally sought after by adolescents, they do respond, 
provided the reading experience affords real pleasure and is not 
too far above their level of appreciation* Listening to record- 
ings of speeches, excerpts from plays, selected poetry or liter- 
ary passages within their level of linguistic comprehension,- 
chronological and psychological maturity, may leave an enduring 
impression provided the teacher has taken care to acquaint his 
students intimately with certain selected literary works before- 
hand* 

Students should also feel that reading for wholesome 
fun and laughter, for amusement and entertainment is healthy* 

Tall tales, jokes, riddles and puzzles to accommodate everybody's 
tastes should likewise be introduced* 

Since there are dozens of varying demands made upon the 
foreign language teacher during a school day, it is very easy to 
slight indep^dent reading, to fall into a routine which demands 
little exertion and to revert to the time-4ionored system of 
requiring book reports, often without any specific guidelines* 
tftifortunately this is still common practice in many advanced 
level courses and serves only to produce many negative reactions 
and borrowed reading reports* A teacher must receive training in 
techniques to stimulate independent reading in depth* 

A vital task of the foreign language teacher is to 
promote a love for reading through wise motivation* Some recom- 
mendations and techniques for dealing with these aspects are 
Included below* 

In any independent foreign language reading program 
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the teacher should provide a considerable variety of reading 
experiences for his students, individually as well as in groups# 
Along various reading pro^ams which may be pui'sued are: (1) a 
developmental approach, where systematic group and individual 
assignments are made, (2) a functional approach, teaching the 
usage of encyclopedias, dictionaries and reference books, (3) a 
recreational approach, reading for enjoyment and information, 
and (4) an enrichment approach, supplementing the basic class- 
room instruction with a variety of diversified materials of 
varying levels of difficulty. ITo matter which of these programs 
a teacher pursues, it is imperative that the purpose behind the 
reading choice be determined. Along the skills to be developed 
in this connection are the following: (1) reading for main ideas 
in passages or paragraphs, (2) reading for specific facts, 

(3) reading to follow a sequence of ideas or events, (4) skim- 
ming for significant details, (?) summarizing and organizing 
ideas, (6) supplying minor ideas in an outline of major ideas, 

(7) arranging events in order of their occurrence, (8) deriving 
the meaning of technical or specialized words from reference 
materials, (9) drawing inferences from a selected passage, 

(10) recognizing character motivation, (11) gathering, assem- 
bling and organizing ideas on a given problem, (12) distinguish- 
ing between statements of fact and opinion, (13) classifying 
certain elements and following directions, and (14) reflecting 
on ideas presented in the reading material in the light of 
related past e:q>erif!nce. 

In planning for greater emphasis upon creative reading 
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and comprehension of literary works, the teacher must formulate 
and develop g:ood taste in the choice and treatment of reading 
materials. Creative reading of literary v;orks involves difficult 
skills such as direct and indirect reference and various kinds 
of inferences. Ihe hasis for creative reading is accurate compre** 
hension of literal meaning. One this is attained, the student 
may note relationships in the reading materials which are indi- 
cated but not specifically stated. From such implied relation- 
ships he may be able to make fresh personal inferences or to 
demonstrate appreciative reaction or critical evaluation. This 
assumes not only mature behavior but also great competence in 
handling the foreign language. 

As an educator and foreign language teacher, one must 
keep in mind that students are to mature in and through their 
reading. They must be provided with means for broadening their 
interests, not stifling them, and for deepening their perceptive 
and discriminatory abilities. We do not want to produce either 
intellectual snobs or rebellious readers of trash as a result of 
the reading program. Students must be encouraged to read, read 
and read. 



Recommended Strategies 



1. A good variety of reading materials of varying levels of dif- 
ficulty must be available either in the library or in the 
foreign language classroom. 



. Time must be provided at regular intervals for class visits 

to vhe library to select books, v.d.th the teacher’s assistance 
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when necessary^ The teacher’s presence In the library is an 
absolute necessity when his students are there*. 

3* Proximity and availability of reading materials influence the 
quality and quantity of reading* Therefore, smaller and 
selected book collections should be kept in the classroom for 
a certain period of time* Books should be available for 
exploration when a student finishes his vjork ahead of his 
classmates* 

^* A teacher should profess his love for reading*. Apparent dis- 
interest on his part is contagious* 

5* Setting a background for the reading materials is most impor- 
tant* Prepare the class by pre-reading orientation concern- 
ing setting, characters, plot and author* Set the stage in 
terms of students* related experiences and indicate interest- 
ing items or chapters* There must be a matching of moods and 
purposes if students aie to appreciate what they read* 

Inform the students of the method or approach you vd.sh them 
to use in the reading selection* 

7* Practice occasional choral reading or individual oral read- 
ing to improve reading in thought units, intonation, pronun- 
ciation, speed and pleasing cadence* 

8* Employ occasional, well-planned sharing periods, where the 
class is divided into several small groups to present the 

pros and cons of their feelings about the m.aterials read* 
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9* Do not put too much stress on the matter of a graae when 
students present their views on reading materials to the 
class* 

10* Awarding merit po?ts or honor roll designation as a prize 
for a good book report or as a method of instilling a love 
for reading is net good practice* 

11* An interest inventory or questionnaire for each student is a 
most v;orthv/hil8 source of information to determine the areas 
in which a student already enjoys reading and areas in which 
enjoyment might be fostered. 

12# St: dents shox;ild be encouraged to use contextual clues and to 
make intelligent guesses in arriving at the meaning of unfa- 
miliar words in their reading. 

13. Comic books might be used as one means of communication 
media* They may be employed to initiate reading habits or 
to relate to books or stories containing identical or simi- 
lar plot, characters or setting* They may assist in the 
development of v/ord meaning, context clues, individual and 
class appraisal, locating parallel stories in literature or 
current events or in dramatization. 

14. A clever display of book jackets based on selected topics 
and accompanied by a clever, interest- rousing slogan or 
catch phrase v/ill call certain books to students* attention 
and arouse their curiosity* These displays must be changed 
frequently to maintain student attention* 
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15* Various devices can be employed for calling attention to the 
book titles displayed, such as a non-credit quiz on what is 
new on the bulletin board, making a game of observing and 
remembering objects on display or using the display as a 
point of departure for a class discussion on books* 

16* Assign various classes the responsibility for arranging book 
or bulletin board displays in the library or classroom* 

17* A sales ’‘pitch" by the teacher, relating some intriguing 
incident from each book, describing a central character, 
pointing out a surprise ending or relating some interesting 
anecdote about the author may Qitice the most blase youngster 
inta reading a certain book* 

18* A book sale of foreign language paperbacks at certain times 
of the year may foster some students desire for book collec- 
tions* 

19* Book awards for exemplary projects should foster interest in 
reading* 

20* Conduct bi-monthly book reviews in class, post book discus- 
sions, best seller listings and book advertisements from 
foreign language periodicals to increase student awareness 
and to assist circulation* 

21* Allow infoimial class discussion of books during the remaining 
few minutes of a class period during v;hich time the teacher 
may tell about a book v;hich the class might enjoy reading* 
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22. Invite parents to school v/hen foreign language books are on 
display, and make lists of reading materials available to 
the parents* 

23* Since many books have to be discovered, oral reading of a 
beginning or a typical incident from a book will give the 
feel of a story to the students* 

pj+m Allow time for panel discussions on problems evident in the 
plot of a given book or, in more advanced classes, on 
stylistic matters* 

25* Gifted students may write a critical book review or formu- 
late their own opinions about a review on a book v;hich they 
have read* 





‘'Evaluation of Reading Skill in the Foreign Language Classroom" 



An Abstract from the Speech Delivered by 

Prank Grittner 



Before proceeding to determine how to measure reading 
skill, one must decide v/hat achievement in this skill entails ♦ 
Thereafter, testing involves representative sampling of student 
reading perfoimance* 

A good test will contain items which selectively 
sample a l l the significant aspects of reading and do not involve 
unrelated skills or require Imowledge which the student lacks 
due to disparity between situations in the foreign and native 
cultures (for example, expecting an average American youngster 
to explain to an Englishman in meaningful terras how baseball 
diifers from cricket)* Yet, in varying degrees, the example 
citea is somewhat coraj)arable to the process of testing in some 
foreign l^mguage classrooms* 

The process of decoding linguistic graphic symbols 
from one language into the nearest cultural equivalents of 
another language (translation) is a very complex process, often 
involving paramount differences in cultural areas, lexical items, 
morphology and v7ord order * Because it includes much that is 
irrelevant to reading, it is an inferior and inappropriate 
device for the testing of reading skill. 



llodem linguistics identifies five abilities relating 
to skill in reading: (1) the ability to associate appropriate 
graphic symbols with the sounds they represent (phonology) j 
(2) the ability to draw meaning directly from the printed page 
through recognition of changes in meaning due to structural 
modification (morphology), (3) the ability to read directly in 
the target language without interference from syntactical 
arrangements (syntax), (4) the ability to recognize in context 
vrid^ly ranging vocabiaary with sensitivity to differences 
between spoken and v/ritten vocabulary and differences between 
contemporary and older literary forms (vocabulary), and the 
ideal achievement, ordinarily realized only by students \;ho 
pursue a four-year language sequence, (?) the ability to read 
materials ranging from newspapers to works of literature, accom- 
panied necessarily by a basic knowledge of the country v/hore the 
foreign language is spoken (culture) • At all levels of instruc- 
tion elements of phonology, morphology, syntax, vocabulary and 
ciuture are involved, and if these are systematically taught 
throughout the learning process, a basis for sampling is thereby 
established* 

A further refinement of the sampling technique is 
possible through concentration upon the most crucial differences 
between the native and target languages* It is axiomatic in 
modern linguistics tliat the priority task in second language 
acquisition is learning the probl<^m sounds £ind structures. 

In testing reading skill in the target language, 
situations wherein transfer from the native to the target 
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language is so direct that even the unskilled atudent is not 
slowed down have little relevance^ For example), the German 
sentence) "Er ist •'chon hier)” directly transferable into the 
English) "He is already here)" presents no learning problem for 
testing reading skill in German syntax* As a subordinate clause) 
however) "Ich weiss, dass er schon hier ist)" it does present a 
syntactical problem requiring deliberate attention in the teach- 
ing and follow-up testing situations to determine student 
nastery of the structure# 

We are here discussing achievement testing) not pro- 
ficiency testing* An achievement test is a measurement of 
achievement in relation to a specific course of study and) as 
such) ^ould directly esaploy the vocabulary) grammatical struc- 
tures and content of the texts and materials used prior to the 
testing* Stazidardized proficiency tests ) aimed at students in 
fifty different states ) clearly cannot do this* They are admini- 
stered without regard to a specific course of study* 

In testing reading ski 3 Ll we must distinguish between 
03P§1 reading) vdiich requires active manipulation of the speech 
organs and a measurement of the accuracy of the sounds produced 
and presumes that the student has previously been thoroughly 
drilled in the sounds and intonation patterns vdiich he is 
eajpected to reproduce) and silent reading) idiich involves a 
passive assimilation of meaning directly from the printed page 
and, particularly at the early levels ^ implies that the student 
has had previous exposure to all structural) syntactical and 
vocabulary items* 
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Oral reading in the early stages of second language 
acquisition is largely a process of using graphic symbols as cues 
?or the production of auditory symbols ♦ Since many French, Ger- 
man and Spanish graphemes are Identical to those representing 
English sounds, interference from the native language is extreme- 
3.. fjiaat* It is therefore a considerable accomplishment during 
the first few years of instruction if students can accurately 
read short stories containing segmental phonemes \diich they have 
previously mastered in another context* To expose the student to 
problem graphemes before he has mastered the phonemes which they 
represent is to guarantee mispronunciation* For example, an 
American student of Spanish will almost certainly read carro and 
caro the same way (and both unintelligibly), if he has not pre- 
viously been thoroughly drilled in the contrasting int3rvocalic 
Spanish -r- and -riv soimds* 

The most basic aspect of oral reading seems to be an 
awareness that graphic symbols are merely cues to activate the 
speech organs* A series of graphic cues in a \^ritten sentence 
must be scanned and reinterpreted in terms of the appropriate 
tongue,, lip and limg actions required to accurately produce the 
sequence of sounds* 

The ultimate goal of reading is to develop an ability 
to read directly, rapidly and silently* This presumes that the 
student has developed the ability to guess the meaning of 
unfamiliar words from the contextual clues supplied by the fami- 
liar words, that he has acquired a repertoire of high-frequency 
lexical items as his “recognition'* vocabulary* If silent reading 
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is not to proceed at a snail's pace, then word recognition must 
be rapid* Speed of recognition can therefore justifiably enter 
into the testing process* Normal reading requires an instantane- 
ous grasp of meaning and^ assuming that a test is well-construc- 
ted, the student with the greatest accuracy in the minimum of 
time is likely to be the best reader* 

Recommended Strategies 

1* In evaluating oral and silent reading in the foreign langu- 
agOy all significant aspects of the skill (phonology^ moiv 
phology, syntax, vocabulary, ciiltural knowledge) should be 
selectively sampled* 

2* Avoid translation (target language into English) type tests 
as a device for evaluating reading ability* 

3* Do not expiect self-conscious yomgsters to stand before 
their classmates and produce accurate foreign laiguage 
utterances* 

4* Students should not be exposed to problem graphemes prior 
to mastery of the phonemes which they represent* 

5* Students should have considerable practice in reading com- 
plete sentences aloud, with minimal attention to the pronm- 
ciation of individual words, long before actual testing is 
begun* 

6* Avoid test situations where transfer from the native langu- 
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age pattern to the target language poses no problem, but con- 
centrate upon the most crucial pattern differences between 
the tv/o languages in both the teaching and evaluative 
processes* 

7* In oral reading, hesitant, v/ord-foivword delivery should be 
avoided, liaisons should be produced v/here appropriate,, and 
stress and intonation patterns should be closely approximated* 

8* Since a teacher *s judgment is necessarily rather subjective 
and arbitrary when samples of student oral reading are evalu- 
ated, a rather generalized grading notation seems advisable* 
For example, “Unsatisfactory” to denote hesitant delivery 
with many mispronounced segmental phonemes, no sense of 
stress and intonation patterns* 

9* Speed of recognition should enter into evaluation of silent 
reading. Therefore, timed tests should be used* 

10* Test material that has previously been taught* 

11* In presenting test items begin with the simplest items and 
proceed to the more difficult* 

12, Directions should appear in English; test items should use 
the foreign language only* 

13* Work samples should be used to evaluate oral reading cover- 
ing a unit or ' esson, v.ath a more formalized testing two or 
three times a semester* 
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14, Given adequate personnel, evaluation should be done regular- 
ly to determine the effectiveness of the instructional pro- 
gram and to diagnose student difficulties, 

15. The instructional program should be modified in accordance 
v/ith test results* 

16* Individual student oral reading of memorized dialogue 

material. Each v/ord in a sentence is read in reverse (from 
end of sentence to beginning) to disallow reciting from 
memory. The sentence is then re-read in the normal v;ay* 
Reverse reading demonstrates student recognition of indivi- 
dual lexical items. Fojmrard reading indicates control of 
suprasegmental phonemes (intonation, stress, juncture, etc*) 

17. Individual oral reading of sentences containing rearrange- 
ments of familiar lexical items. This reveals true reading 
ability as opposed to reproduction of memorized material*. 

18. Formal test5ng of oral reading ability in ^*ich all students 
read the identical materials 

(a) Students are presented vri.th a ditto sheet of two 
or three sentences containing the phonological 

test problems, employing faniliar but rearranged 
vocabulary* 

(b) The sentences are then projected on a screen for 
a few minutes, during which students practice 
oral reading* The test determines student ability 
to produce under eny circumstances the r^vohlen 
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phonemes in response to a printed stimnlus* Thj.s 
eliminates the element of surprise* 

(c) The projector is turned off, and students record 
the sentences on tape either in the classroom or 
in the language laboratory. 
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OBSERVATIONS AND iiECOMl'iENDATIONS 
FROM GROUP DISCUSSIONS 

One reads to acquire information or to derive pleasure* 
his should also be the case in foreign language classes* Exer- 
cises and vocabulary study shoiild come first and be based on the 
selections to be read* After a selection has been read with 
ease and assurance j the teacher should develop interesting tech— 
rlques for the students to evaluate themselves to determine if 
they compreheiidel the selection. 

At the secondary level it is more important to employ a 
wide variety of materials to develop reading skills*. It should 
not be assumed that the majority of secondary school students 
is going to be interested in the study of literature* 

There may be limited opportunity to hear or to speak the 
foreign language j and students* only real, contact vith the 
foreign language might come through reading* The ability to read 
intelligently should be a major objective at the advajiced levels* 
The audio-lingual skills are reinforced by discussing the 
materials read. 

It is not easy to determine specific materials v/hich are 
appropriate for reading at the various advanced levels*, l.uch 
depends upon the age ajid general cultural level of the students 
^ particular cla.ss or school* The teacher needs to Itnow the 
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interests of the age group he is instructing and be able to 
choose or even develop materials that would be suitable for the 
doss. Individual reading assignments can be made in the special 
interest areas* 

In a survey made of 87 first and second year language 
students* reading preferences their choices included adventure, 
comics, science fiction, peoples and their customs, mystery and 
detective stories, magazines, sports, joke books, "Dear Abby," 
nev 7 S and current events, history, geography, poetry and science. 
Girls particularly like fashions, stories about other teenagers, 
biographies, myths and folklore, love stories, the "jet set," 
westerns, satire and humorous stories. The boys preferred war 
and animal stories, v;ant ads, stories about cycles and cars* 

Sets of foreign encyclopedias, v;hich are usually exqui- 
site productions published for teenagers and pre-adolescents, 
should be in every language classroom. There is a wealth of cul- 
ture in these editions. 

Newspapers, magazines and comic books, published primari- 
ly for the teenager in the foreign country, should be included 
in the reading materials found in the foreign language class- 
room: PAS3EPART0T1T, TOP, LILIPUT, OK, STAPETTE, EL COKDORITO, 
BITiLIIZErT, ZIG ZAG, the Scholastic foreign language magazines, 
etc. 

Very little of a pr* ctic' 1 nature designed to develop 
reading skill in a foreign i -'nguare ■v'^s bean oublished by the 



profession. Some excellent books on the subject have been writ- 
ten by experts in the English language field.- (See bibliography) 
These books should be of great help to the creative foreign 
language teacher. Especia3JLy to be recommended are books on the 
teaching of reading in the elementary school* 

The Selective List of Materials and its Supplements, 
developed by the Modem Language Association, have good lists of 
reading materials. Especially to be emphasized are those which 
have a rating of excellent. 



The teacher shoiad arouse the interest of the students in 
the material to be read before they begin to read the selections. 

Readings should be short, especially at the elementary 
and intermediate levels. There is a greater feeling of accomplish- 
ment on the part of the student when he has read many short 
selections or books of v/orthwhile material. 

Speed drills Place a prepared text (transparency) on the 
overhead projector and expose only one or t\io lines at a time 
with a fixed time limit for reading. 



A good technique for vocabulaiy building is to work on 
vocabulary found in advertisements. The teacher can use the over- 
head projector to flash advertisements on the screen for timed 
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reading* students can make immediate oral translations of these* 

To make effective use of cognates, a teacher must teach 
them carefully. It cannot be taken for granted that a student 
will learn them on his own* Cognates are a powerful instrument 
for developing aiaral discriminatory power and for increasing 
vocabulary# 

There is a need to develop many exercises for the develop- 
ment of v/ord families in order to e^and vocabulary# 

Flash cards are usefial for teaching the alphabet, for 
vocabulary development and for the building up of utterances 
(e*g*, rearranging jumbled cards on the chalkrail to form mean- 
ingful phrases or sentences) 

Songs and rhymes aid in both vocabulary development and 
in pronuiiciation practice# 



The students and the teacher develop orally and in writ- 
ing group compositions based upon a reading selection. 

Have students read short, simple stories such as fairy 
tales or anecdotes aloud before the class, with much expression# 
Afterwards the student should question his peers about the 
material he has read* This is good training for reading to one’s 
younger brothers and sisters* 

If possible, whatever the student reads he should hear 
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spoken by native spealvers of the target language* This can be 
done effectively v/hen a language laboratory is a part of the 
foreign language suite* 

Choral reading is effective to keep up audio-linguaJ. 
ability and to develop good intonation. The foreign language 
teacher should call in the speech or drama teacher for assist- 
ance in developing this excellent but difficult technique* 

^.Vhenever possible, the students should be given the 
opportunity to dramatize the selection or story they have read* 



In order to be effective any independent reading must be 
discussed and shared with other members of the class* 

Independent reading should be of lesser difficulty than 
that which is read by all class members* 

It is in.se to occasionally repeat class reading of pre- 
viously learned reading material.s* Such materials should now be 
understood id.th ease, and students id.ll experience much satis- 
faction in noting the progress they have mcide* 



Very fev; readers published by American book publishers 
are of appeal to secondary school students* Most readers contain 
literary selections geared to the college level. European pub- 
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lishers have a greater variety of materials for the secondary 
cchool level. These shoifLd he examined and edited for use. 
Pocket book editions are as popular in Europe as they are in 
iimerica. The teacher should develop a library of such books for 
student use. 

Students should be encouraged to read books in English 
covering all aspects of the foreign country. This provides for 
a more rapid iirLmersion into the milieu of the foreign country* 
Lists of such books should be published every year* 

It is recominended that carefully annotated lists of 
readings in the various modern languages be developed and sub- 
sequently published by the State Department of Education. These 
annotations should have reference to content, vocabulary diffi- 
culty and interest level of the students. 

Up-to-date graded readers are non-existent. An attempt 
should be ma.de to develop graded re aders comparable to the 
Ikiiversity of Chicago's GRADED HBADIUG SERIES in French, German 
and Spanish (D.C. Heath and Company) but ;;ith readings of inter- 
est to present day students. 

There is a great need for orogi. aed readers. 

Graded reading materials should be incorporated vdth the 
popular language textbooks of today. 
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